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THREATENED VIET NAM 





HATEVER is done or not done about Laos by the con- 

ferees now struggling with the problem at Geneva, in- 
creased Communist pressure on the adjoining Republic of 
[South] Viet Nam seems in store. If a strictly neutral 
status should be achieved for Laos, the Communist drive 
to penetrate more deeply into Southeast Asia would still 
go on. If Laos sooner or later falls completely under Com- 
munist domination, the southward push will simply be 
facilitated. Either way, South Viet Nam is the logical 
next target for Red expansion in that area. 


This situation was foreseen when the Council of Min- 
isters of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization met at 
Bangkok at the end of March to consider the growing crisis 
in Laos. The Council in its final communique, March 29, 
noted “with concern the efforts of an armed minority... 
to destroy the government of Viet Nam” and declared “its 
firm resolve not to acquiesce in any such take-over of that 
country.” Vice President Johnson’s recent trip to South 
Viet Nam obviously was undertaken to give proof of that 
resolve on the part of the United States. Although this 
country has not yet offered to send American troops to 
Viet Nam in case of need, military assistance of other 
kinds is being sharply increased.! 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk told newsmen, May 4, that 
Communist guerrilla activities in South Viet Nam had al- 
ready been greatly increased. Since late in 1959, the or- 
ganized armed strength of the Viet Cong, which is the 
guerrilla organization in the republic, has grown from 
about 3,000 to more than 12,000 and has been supplemented 
by increased numbers of political and propaganda agents. 
More than 3,000 local officials, military personnel and civil- 
ians were murdered or kidnapped in the year 1960 alone. 
Rusk pointed out that the upsurge of guerrilla operations 


1 Secretary of State Dean Rusk, asked at a news conference May 4 whether dis- 
patch of American troops was probable, replied: ‘Well, this is a question for the 
future that I wouldn’t wish to answer categorically. But there will be a very 
strong effort made now [to] give them every possible help across the entire spectrum 
in which help is needed.” 
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apparently resulted from a decision of the Communist Party 
of North Viet Nam in May 1959 calling for reunification 
of Viet Nam by all “appropriate means.” The North Viet- 
namese party in September 1960 had named as a major 
strategic task the liberation of the South from the “rule 
of United States imperialists and their henchmen.” 


South Viet Nam is smaller in area than the State of 
Washington and has a population of only about 13 million. 
But its take-over by the Communists would have grave 
implications for the free world. The country is one of the 
breadbasket areas of Asia, exporting rice to Ceylon, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. A Western defeat there would 
have serious political repercussions in neighboring Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Burma and Malaya. 


WIDESPREAD GUERRILLA INFILTRATION OF REPUBLIC 


By combining intimidation with the exploitation of gen- 
uine grievances, the guerrilla forces have gained at least 
partial control of large areas of South Viet Nam. The Viet 
Cong has built up its strength by means of an intensive 
campaign of murder and ambush, blandishment and threat, 
brainwashing and gangster-style “protection.” Guerrilla 
bands reportedly range over the countryside with little in- 
terference, blowing up bridges, attacking army posts, and 
assassinating rural officials, police and peasants. 


The Communists attempt everywhere to disrupt the nor- 
mal life of the peasants. Viet Cong terrorism has forced 
the closing of 60 American-aided dispensaries and has made 
most agricultural experiment stations all but untenable for 
American and Vietnamese experts. The government’s anti- 
malaria program cannot be extended to some areas because 
the rebels have made it a practice to behead members of 
spray teams. Some 20,000 pupils in the Mekong Delta 
region have no schools to go to because the terrorists have 
forced more than 700 teachers to quit their classrooms. 


Viet Cong activities are carried out relentlessly and in- 
telligently under prearranged instructions from North Viet 
Nam. The Vietminh? plan for South Viet Nam, decreed 
in 1959, stressed three primary objectives: 1) Disruption 
of land reform and other programs likely to strengthen the 
government of President Ngo Dinh Diem; 2) disruption of 
the republic’s administrative and power structure and 


*The Vietminh (League for the Independence of Viet Nam) was founded by the 
Communists in southwest China in 1941. 
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gradual displacement of government authority by that of 
the Viet Cong; and 3) drawing of key elements of the 
population into conflict with the government. The plan 


called for political action followed by infiltration and, fin- 
ally, armed revolt. 


Posters and handbills recently appeared all over South 
Viet Nam announcing the birth of a National United Front 
to liberate the masses from “U.S. slavery.” They called on 
the “entire people to unite and rise up heroically to struggle 
to overthrow Ngo’s regime.” * The program of the United 
Front includes promises of autonomy for national minor- 
ities and of higher pay for army personnel. 


Various tactics are employed to gain support. The 
United Front organizes demonstrations to protest griev- 
ances, knowing that the demonstrations will be vigorously 
suppressed by the police and that hostility to the govern- 
ment will thus be aroused. In one case, Viet Cong guer- 
rillas captured a junk-load of rice and distributed it to 
villagers, thereby winning their gratitude. Disguised Com- 
munist agents then informed local authorities, who promptly 
dispatched troops to confiscate the rice; peasant resentment 
against the government was the final result. 


Members of the Viet Cong live and work with the vil- 
lagers and operate through the traditional village councils 
until they gain political control. They attempt to implicate 
peasants in terrorist acts and thus commit them to the 
Vietminh. Harsh discipline is imposed; death is the pun- 
ishment for dissenters and informers. By such means a 
hidden political and military administration has won ef- 
fective power in many areas. Peasants in these areas 
have to pay taxes on rice to the Vietminh, and they often 
refer to the authority of the “southern government” when 
asked to pay taxes to the legitimate government.‘ 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES TO COMBAT RED TERRORISM 
The 150,000-man Vietnamese army is reported to have 


killed almost 7,000 Viet Cong guerrillas and wounded or 
captured many more during the past year. Whenever pos- 





“Liberation Front,” Atlas, April 1961, p. 17 (from Link, New Delhi, Feb. 12, 
1961). 


When Vietminh guerrillas sink a junk full of rice, they give the skipper a receipt 
rom the “People’s Southern Liberation Army,” signed by the battalion commander. 
—Max Clos, “Vietnam Threatened,” Atlas, April 1961, p. 15. (Translated from Le 
Figaro, Feb. 9, 1961.) 
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sible, government troops have attempted to force the rebels 
into large-scale battles. In a prolonged engagement north 
of Saigon on April 3, forces using mortar and aerial rockets 
reportedly killed nearly 100 Viet Cong fighters. More than 
300 were killed or wounded three days later in nine widely 
separated areas, Saigon announced. But the government 
continues to lose ground as a steady flow of recruits pours 
in from the North. 


South Viet Nam’s army is believed to have serious weak- 
nesses. Until recent moves to step up training in anti- 
guerrilla combat, the troops were totally unprepared for 
service in muddy rice paddies against adversaries who 
fought mostly at night. The army was trained, equipped, 
and organized for conventional warfare. Its structure 
made it unwieldy; half of the personnel was immobilized 
by guard duty at the numerous ammunition depots, posts, 
and barracks. Moreover, most of the troops were stationed 
close to the 17th parallel, which divides North and South 
Viet Nam, to guard against any full-scale invasion attempt 
by the Vietminh, while guerrilla warfare was concentrated 
in the agricultural regions to the south. 


In fighting the rebels, government troops have great dif- 
ficulty protecting the rural population, which occupies many 
thousands of scattered villages and isolated houses. The 
army can check the guerrillas only if it can obtain the co- 
operation of the peasants, and it can obtain their coopera- 
tion only if it is able to provide around-the-clock protec- 
tion against terrorism. To intimidate any group of vil- 
lagers, the Viet Cong only needs to strike once. In addi- 
tion, army officers, too often incompetent or dishonest, are 
apt to be hated by the peasantry. 


The South Viet Nam government has taken three major 
steps to combat the terrorist campaign: 1) Initiated a re- 
settlement program under which 230,000 peasants from the 
delta areas have been induced to settle in the upland border 
areas, thereby helping to limit infiltration from Laos and 
Cambodia; 2) formed a civil guard of about 40,000 men, 
equipped with weapons and radios; and 3) undertaken a 
large-scale program to establish protected agricultural 
communities or agrovilles. None of these measures has 
been notably successful. 


The agroville groups hundreds of families around a mar- 
ket place, giving each family its own living quarters and 
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providing the community with schools, playgrounds, a li- 
brary, sanitation, water, and electricity. The settlement, 
being surrounded by walls, fences, and canals, is in good 
position to repel attack. Because close police surveillance 
of the residents is possible, subversion has been cut down 
in the agrovilles so far established. However, the arbi- 
trary manner in which these communities were created 
disrupted the life of the peasants and alienated those whom 
the government sought to protect. Despite benefits in the 
way of cooperative markets and improved medical, educa- 
tional and other facilities, the program aroused the hostility 
of the highly individualistic Vietnamese. 


RECENT SUCCESS OF PRESIDENT NGO AT THE POLLS 


Ngo Dinh Diem’s re-election as President of Viet Nam, 
April 9, with about 88 per cent of the total vote, was re- 
garded in the West as a repudiation of communism as well 
as a tribute to a strong-willed leader. The Communists, 
believing that a small vote would discredit Ngo, had car- 
ried on an extensive campaign of violence and blackmail 
in an effort to keep the voters at home. That this objec- 
tive was not attained was due in part to pressures applied 
by the government. It was made clear that abstention from 
voting would be considered an indication of sympathy with 
the Communists.® 


The vote in Saigon, however, was relatively light. Fewer 
than one-half of the city’s registered voters cast their bal- 
lots for Ngo and 180,000 stayed away from the polls. The 
unusually large number of abstentions was regarded as a 
rebuke to Ngo, just as was the casting of 146,000 votes for 
his principal opponent, Ho Nhat Tan, a 75-year-old med- 
ical practitioner. The size of the opposition turnout and 
the large number of abstentions were interpreted locally 
as signs of growing dissatisfaction with the strongly cen- 
tralized Ngo regime. 


In Viet Nam, as in Asia generally, the tradition of rep- 
resentative government has not taken strong hold. Ngo 
has frequently expressed his admiration for democracy, 
but there is widespread agreement in Viet Nam that full 





5 The Viet Cong threatened to kill anyone who could not produce an unused ballot 
for Ngo the day following the election. To foil this Communist plot, the govern- 
ment flooded the countryside with facsimiles of the ballot after the polls closed, 
making it possible for any voter to display an unused ballot. 

* Robert G. Scigliano, “Political Parties in South Vietnam,” Pacific Affairs, De- 
cember 1960, p. 327. 
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exercise of democratic rights is impracticable in present 
circumstances. To the majority of the Vietnamese, the 
Saigon government is a remote body which passes laws, 
collects taxes, drafts labor for public projects, takes away 
able-bodied men for military service, and enriches itself 
at the expense of the poor peasant.’ 


Ngo said in Saigon on April 7 that “The costs of build- 
ing up an underdeveloped country require a national dis- 
cipline,” and that under such discipline only limited democ- 
racy is possible. However, political observers assert that 
Ngo has been unnecessarily cautious. Vietnamese intel- 
lectuals are confident that less control of the press, exten- 
sion of more power to the national assembly, and public 
expression of opposition viewpoints would not undermine 
the republic.® 


AUTOCRATIC CHARACTER OF GOVERNMENT AT SAIGON 


President Ngo, a devout Catholic, is generally credited 
with being tough, determined, energetic, and personally in- 
corruptible. Accomplishments since he took office in 1954 
have been numerous, but his reaction to the dangerous en- 
vironment in which his government has operated for the 
past six years has seemed poorly designed to serve his over- 
all objectives. Being the target of constant conspiratorial 
activity appears to have had something to do with his crea- 
tion of a sort of “government by family.” 


One of Ngo’s brothers is ambassador to Great Britain, 
another has charge of central Viet Nam, a third is Cath- 
olic archbishop, and the fourth, Ngo Dinh Nhu, is Ngo’s 
private adviser. Nhu, a politician and party organizer, 
has been expounding a philosophy of “personalism” as the 
republic’s answer to communism. Personalism lays main 
emphasis on attempting to harmonize the material and 
spiritual aspirations of the individual with the social needs 
of the community and the political needs of the state. It 
is a philosophy which seeks a middle route between capi- 
talist individualism and Marxian collectivism. 


It has been suggested that the challenge confronting Ngo 





™P. J. Honey, “The Problem of Democracy in Vietnam,” The World Today, Feb- 
ruary 1960, p. 72. 


8 Robert G. eee, “Political Parties in South Vietnam,” Pacific Affairs, De- 
cember 1960, p. 346. 


* Francis J. Corley, “Vietnam Since Geneva,” Thought (Fordham University ea 
terly), Winter 1958-59, p. 519. During his political career Ngo has been held 


prisoner by the French and Vietminh; in 1957 he was wounded in an camandiagtion 
attempt. 
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demands creation of a broad network of loyalties, efficient 
administrative machinery extending down to the village 
level, and enlistment of the country’s best talent for na- 
tional service. However, Ngo has shown an inability or 
unwillingness to trust others. “Fearful of betrayal, im- 
patient with any initiative by underlings, [he] has gath- 
ered all power to himself, and working as much as 15 
hours a day, he plunges into the most minute details of 
administration.” 1 


Under more favorable circumstances, a family autocracy 
in the Far East might be able to maintain itself. But the 
Ngo family government, fundamentally inefficient and un- 
able to command widespread loyalty, is struggling for sur- 
vival against a Communist competitor which has created 
a powerful, highly disciplined apparatus. Suggestions that 
the government be broadened apparently have been inter- 
preted by Ngo as hints that he should give power to poten- 
tial enemies. 


DISPLAYS OF OPPOSITION TO PRESENT GOVERNMENT 


Critics of Ngo are usually accused of being subversives 
of one kind or another. Some 25,000 persons, including a 
number of captured Communist guerrillas, have been de- 
tained in South Viet Nam’s “political re-education” camps 
without court action and without fixing of any definite term. 
Although those detained are supposed to receive anti-Com- 
munist orientation, most of the persons who have been 
released from the camps or who have escaped are said still 
to be bitter enemies of the regime. 


Dang Van Sung, Vietnamese opposition leader and 
spokesman for the Front for Democratization, said on the 
day Ngo was re-elected that the “present government is 
in a false position” because there is no “democratic spirit” 
behind the facade of democracy that has been erected in 
Viet Nam. “The government has set up an official polit- 
ical party and most public expressions must follow the of- 
ficial line.” Sung added that “The opposition continues, 
being forced into clandestine channels and becoming more 
extremist and malcontent, the more it is repressed.” 





1% Stanley Karnow, “Diem Defeats His Own Best Troops,” Reporter, Jan. 19, 1961, 
p. 24. 

“The ultimate paradox is that, starting out as an enemy of communism, Diem 
has ended up copying its worst features: rigged elections, a puppet National As- 
sembly, a muzzled press, a monolithic party with secret cells and underground mem- 
bers, mutual spying elevated into a patriotic duty, arbitrary arrests .. .”—Huynh 
Sanh Thong, “Greatest Little Man in Asia,” Nation, Feb. 18, 1961, p. 140. 
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When the government’s leading non-Communist opponent, 
Phan Quang Dan, won a National Assembly seat in 1959, 
he was arrested for campaigning “too early” and for mak- 
ing “false promises” and his election was annulled. At the 
present time, Dan is being detained for allegedly partici- 
pating in the revolt against the government that flared 
briefly last November. 


Paratroop battalions led by Col. Nguyen Van Thy and Lt. 
Col. Vuong Van Dong besieged the presidential palace, Nov. 
11, in an abortive attempt to overthrow Ngo. Col. Thy 
declared that the struggle against the Communists had to 
be intensified, that Ngo was guilty of nepotism and auto- 
cratic rule, and that he had “shown himself incapable of 
saving the country and protecting national unity.” The 
paratroopers were quickly dispersed by loyal army units 
called in by Ngo. The attempted coup, though badly 
bungled, was thought symptomatic of a widespread feeling 
of resentment against the country’s civilian leadership. 


After the rebellion had been put down, the State Depart- 
ment at Washington expressed satisfaction and said it 
hoped the presidential power would be established “on a 
wider basis with rapid implementation of radical reforms 
and energetic action against corruption-suspected ele- 
ments.” To counter mounting foreign criticism of his 
regime, Ngo instituted a well-publicized reform program 
that promised a crackdown on corrupt local officials and 
relaxation of petty restrictions on non-Communist political 
activity. In reality, little was accomplished. Continued 
American support of Ngo has led Vietnamese intellectuals 
to accuse the United States of being more interested in 
maintaining the status quo than in developing a free and 
democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 











Partition of Former French Colony 





VIET NAM, under Chinese overlordship for a thousand 
years, gained its independence in 939 A.D. After nearly 
a thousand years more, it again fell under foreign domi- 
nation. The French began their occupation of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula in 1858. Cochin China, Annam and 
Tonkin (all parts of Viet Nam) and Laos and Cambodia 
were federated in 1887 to form the Union of Indo-China. 


The highly centralized French colonial administration 
brought order to Indo-China and provided the basis for sub- 
stantial material progress. The French built roads, ports, 
and railways, and constructed towns and cities modeled on 
their own. They opened coal mines, established rubber 
plantations, and expanded rice culture along the Mekong 
River.’2 But development of manufactures was limited to 
a complex of distilleries and cement and textile plants near 
Hanoi, the North Vietnamese city that was the capital of 
French Indo-China. Viet Nam served mainly as a granary 
and supplier of raw materials. And many areas were over- 
populated, peasants suffered from extreme poverty, and 
disease rates were high. 


French colonial policy, in marked contrast to that of the 
British, was never concerned before World War II with 
the preparation of native peoples for self-government. The 
colonies were regarded as overseas extensions of metropoli- 
tan France rather than as candidates for eventual inde- 
pendence; their role was to strengthen France with man- 
power and raw materials. Indo-Chinese were given only a 
limited number of minor posts in the administrative and 
technical services. None served in Viet Nam as head of a 
province, of a municipality, of an army battalion, or as 
police commissioner. Civil liberties were severely re- 
stricted.'* 


Although the Japanese occupied Indo-China in Septem- 
ber 1940, after the fall of France, the French continued 
to administer the country. But in March 1945 Japan pro- 
claimed Indo-China’s colonial status at an end, recognized 


12See “Aid to Indo-China,” E.R.R., 1950 Vol. I, pp. 187-188. 


13 However, in accordance with the French colonial policy of training a native 
elite, large numbers of elementary schools, several technical institutes, and = _ 
versity at Hanoi were established. and selected Vietnamese studen ts were 
France to complete their education. See ““War in Indo-China,” E.R.R., 1953 "Vol. . 
pp. 248-249. 
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native puppet regimes in the various regions, disarmed 
the French, and removed the French administrators. The 
whole country, thus suddenly deprived of responsible offi- 
cials, became easy prey for the Communist-led Vietminh. 


REBELLION AND DIVISION AT END OF WoRLD War II 


During the Japanese occupation of Indo-China, under- 
ground activity had been carried on by nationalist and 
Communist organizations more interested in overthrowing 
the French regime than in defeating the Japanese. The 
most important of these groups was the Vietminh, led by 
Ho Chi Minh, an Annamite intellectual who had joined 
the French Communist Party in 1921 and received his 
training in Moscow. 


When the Japanese surrendered in August 1945, the Viet- 
minh was in effective control of the country and proclaimed 
the “Democratic Republic of Viet Nam.” Ho assumed power 
as head of the provisional government at Hanoi and called 
for moderate social reforms. However, it had been decided 
at Potsdam in July to send British and Chinese troops to 
Indo-China to disarm the Japanese and liberate Allied 
prisoners. Entry of these forces put the country under 
two separate occupation regimes, the Chinese National- 
ists occupying the area north of the 16th parallel and the 
British the area to the south. The British released and 
rearmed the French who had been interned by the Japanese, 
admitted French reinforcements, and helped them to regain 
Saigon. The British troops withdrew early in 1946, and 
the French thereupon resumed complete military and ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 


The French soon came to terms with Ho. Under an 
agreement signed March 6, 1946, France recognized the 
Republic of Viet Nam as a free state within the French 
Union “having its own government, parliament, army, and 
finances.” But failure of the French to reach agreement 
with the Vietminh on the status of Cochin China, the 
rice and rubber-producing area in the South, led to open 
rebellion by Ho Chi Minh’s government in December. Seek- 
ing for the Republic of Viet Nam a degree of sovereignty 


more complete than France was prepared to grant, Ho said 
on March 27, 1947: 


If France is willing to recognize our unity, our independence, 
our economic, military, and diplomatic rights, as the United States 
has done in the Philippines and Great Britain in India, our people 
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are disposed to bring to France their friendly collaboration. If 
not, if France wants to restore the colonialist regime in our coun- 
try, we are determined to a long resistance, until we realize our 
unity and independence. 


Large-scale guerrilla fighting, which had then been going 
on for three months, continued until 1954. 


FRENCH DEFEAT AND THE SETTLEMENT AT GENEVA 


Fighting between French forces and the Vietminh cen- 
tered in northern Viet Nam, where the Communists made 
their chief gains. The French kept the upper hand in the 
cities, but the Vietminh ruled the countryside. The French 
expeditionary forces, as well as the Vietminh, built up 
their strength all during the war. By 1954, 140,000 French 
troops, supported by 150,000 Vietnamese soldiers, were 
lined up against 400,000 Vietnamese guerrillas. The French, 
who suffered 80,000 casualties, were supplied with Ameri- 
can arms; the Vietnamese, who suffered even more casual- 
ties, began to receive arms from Red China in 1950. 


The Vietminh launched a surprise offensive in the au- 
tumn of 1952 in northwestern Viet Nam, where the French 
maintained a series of fortified posts stretching almost 
to the border of China. Several of those posts fell to the 
Communists and most of the mountainous region passed 
under Vietminh control. Nevertheless, the French stuck 
to their strategy of maintaining isolated “pillboxes” which 
could be supplied only by airdrops. When the Vietminh 
laid siege early in 1954 to the fortress of Dien Bien Phu, 
which controlled the highlands between the Mekong River 
valley and the Red River delta, the United States gave 
urgent consideration to the possibility of intervening. 


Dispatch of American forces appeared imminent for a 
time. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles hinted that 
the Eisenhower administration was considering direct in- 
tervention. Ho said on March 29, 1954, that “Under the 
conditions of today, the imposition on Southeast Asia of 
the political system of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Communist ally, by whatever means, would be a grave 
threat to the whole free community.” This possibility, 
he said, should not be passively accepted but “should be 
met by united action.”"4 However, Great Britain, even 





% Vice President Nixon said in an intended off-the-record response to a question at 
the annual meeting of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, April 16, 1954, 
that the United States could not afford a further retreat in Asia ; if the French 
gave up the fight, this country would have to send troops to Indo- China. 
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France, did not encourage American intervention, the Pen- 
tagon found the hazards too formidable, and the American 
public was strongly opposed. 


The Big Four foreign ministers had agreed, at a meeting 
in Berlin in February, to convene a conference at Geneva 
to negotiate an armistice in Indo-China. The Geneva 
conference opened May 8, 1954, a day after the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu. Communist China, as a supporter of Ho Chi 
Minh, was included among the participants. So was the 
government of Viet Nam that had been set up by the French 
in 1948 and 1949 with Bao Dai, former Emperor of Annam, 
as Chief of State.* Others represented included the Viet- 
minh, Laos, Cambodia and the Big Four powers. Three 
armistice agreements, covering respectively Cambodia, 
Laos and Viet Nam, were signed on July 21, 1954, by the 
military representatives of the Vietminh and of Cambodia 
and Laos; Viet Nam refused to sign. 


The Geneva agreements called for partition of Viet Nam 
approximately along the 17th parallel, with the Communist 
regime occupying the northern part of the country and 
the French-backed regime the southern part. Vietminh 
forces were to withdraw from South Viet Nam within 300 
days, and French forces were to withdraw whenever the 
Saigon government requested. Elections were to be held 
in both North and South Viet Nam in July 1956 to decide 
who should govern the reunited country that was then 
contemplated.'* Control over the cease-fire was ‘to be 
assured by an international commission composed of a 
Canadian, an Indian and a Pole.’” Both the North and 
the South were prohibited from receiving any troop or 
arms reinforcements, from establishing any new military 
bases under the control of a foreign state, and from adher- 
ing to any military alliance. 


BIRTH OF VIET NAM REPUBLIC; INFLUX OF REFUGEES 


The Geneva agreements of 1954 were followed, south 
of the 17th parallel, by removal of the remaining restric- 


% See “Aid to Indo-China,” E.R.R., 1950 Vol. I, pp. 185-186. 

% South Viet Nam refused to go through with the elections in 1956. Ngo said he 
did not consider the armistice terms binding. The 1954 agreement had been drawn 
oP without the consent of the Vietnamese people and was “against [their] will and 
nterest.”” 

The control commission is still stationed in Viet Nam. But the Saigon govern- 
ment protested, in a letter to the Indian chairman April 24, that the commission had 
not taken satisfactory action in a single one of more than 700 cases of subversive 
acts by Viet Cong guerrillas which the government had detailed in 170 communica- 
tions to the commission since 1955. The group’s inactivity has been blamed on the 
neutral Indian chairman’s reluctance to cast a deciding vote between the perpetually 
deadlocked Canadian and Polish members. 
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tions on Vietnamese independence and eventually by with- 
drawal of French military units and administrative per- 
sonnel. Ngo Dinh Diem, who returned to France in 1954 
after several years in the United States, was called upon 
by ex-Emperor Bao Dai, then Chief of State, to head the 
Government of Viet Nam. Although he had little popular 
backing in the country, belonged to no political party, and 
was relatively unknown among the South Vietnamese, Ngo 
succeeded in forming a cabinet on July 7, 1954. 


Most western observers gave South Viet Nam and its 
premier little chance of withstanding the challenge of 
Communist North Viet Nam. The economy of the country 
was virtually at a standstill and hostilities had destroyed 
almost all transportation and communications. Political 
power in the South was divided among the armed Cao 
Dai and the Hoa Hao political-religious sects, the Binh 
Xuyen crime syndicate, and various other elements intent 
upon preventing development of a strong government at 
Saigon. 


Ngo nevertheless managed to gain control of the army 
and halt a civil war started by the semi-autonomous sects 
and the Binh Xuyen in March 1955. In a popular refer- 
endum on Oct. 23, 1955, the voters chose Ngo over Bao Dai 
as Chief of State and empowered him to declare Viet Nam a 
republic. He did so three days later and at the same time 
proclaimed himself President. A National Assembly was 
elected in March 1956 and a constitution promulgated on 
Oct. 26, 1956. The last French troops had withdrawn early 
that year. 


A flood of refugees from North Viet Nam had poured 
into South Viet Nam under provisions agreed to at Geneva 
for transfers of population between the two halves of the 
partitioned country. Around 850,000 persons from the 
North had to be fed, housed, given employment and inte- 
grated into the life of South Viet Nam. Ngo started an 
extensive land reform program to divide the vast holdings 
of wealthy Vietnamese and make land available to the 
refugees. No landlord was allowed to hold in excess of 
245 acres, and land rents were limited to 25 per cent of 
the principal crop. Under this program, nearly two million 
acres were distributed to peasants, the majority of whom 
eventually became owners of the land they were assigned 
initially as tenants or sharecroppers. 
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Foreign Assistance to Divided Viet Nam 





RED CHINA and Russia have been supplying military and 
economic aid in abundance to North Viet Nam, and the 
United States has been doing the same for South Viet Nam. 
American assistance has been of vital importance in the 
republic’s survival and economic progress. Since 1954 the 
monetary value of the economic and military aid extended 
by this country to South Viet Nam has come close to $1.8 
billion.!* 


American economic aid has been used mainly to finance 
imports needed to restore or expand South Viet Nam’s pro- 
ductive capacity, maintain reasonable living standards, and 
avoid serious inflation." The International Cooperation 
Administration has given financial and technical assistance 
for numerous development projects, including clearing of 
new acreage for resettlement of refugees, establishment 
of farm cooperatives and a National College pf Agriculture, 
construction of more than a thousand elementary schools, 
and rehabilitation of public works damaged during the war. 
Highway construction equipment valued at more than $10 
million has been imported from the United States, and 
American engineers are in charge of highway construc- 
tion, railroad rehabilitation, and dredging of waterways.”° 
Between 1,400 and 1,500 Americans are now employed in 
Viet Nam by U.S. government agencies. 


Bic EXPANSION OF AMERICAN MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


After the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu in 1954, the 
United States took over responsibility for military aid to 
South Viet Nam in order to prevent it from falling into 
Communist hands. Direct aid in the form of military hard- 
ware and supplies ranging from boots to machine guns, 
helicopters and fighter bombers has amounted to around 
$500 million. An equal or greater amount of “defense 
support” has been financed from the proceeds of local sales 





% $500 million in military supplies; $1.3 million in economic aid, mostly in the 
form of payments for imported commodities that are sold for loca] currency, which 
in turn is used to help meet defense costs. 


%® About 24 per cent of the imports have been made up of capital equipment, 40 
per cent of essential raw materials and fuel, and 35 per cent of articles for con- 
sumption such as textiles, food products, and medicines. 


*® The highway program is the largest single non-military aid undertaking in Viet 
Nam. Estimated originally to cost $15 million, it is now expected to require total 
expenditures of from $65 million to $70 million. 
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Threatened Viet Nam 


of imported commodities paid for in the first instance out 
of U.S. economic aid. Under the Geneva accord, Viet Nam’s 
armed strength was not to go above its 1954 level. Although 
neither South Viet Nam nor the United States signed that 
accord, its terms have been observed; South Viet Nam’s 


army of 150,000 men stands close to the maximum allowed 
strength. 


In order to increase the republic’s capabilities in the 
field of unconventional warfare, the U.S. Military Assist- 
ance and Advisory Group in South Viet Nam announced on 
May 5, 1960, that it would double the number of American 
instructors in guerrilla tactics.21 Ngo said last April 6 
that he would like additional assistance to crush the Com- 
munist guerrilla movement. Washington approved an army 
increase of 20,000 men and decided, April 30, to boost the 
military aid in the fiscal year starting July 1 by $41 million, 
which will make it twice the amount given in the current 
fiscal year. Secretary of State Dean Rusk said, April 7, 
that “The administration is determined to continue its 
strong support of the government of Viet Nam” and does 
“not intend to let the Vietnamese down in the dangerous 
situation they are now facing.” When Vice President John- 
son visited Saigon, May 11-12, it was reported that the 
United States was expected to expand the Military Advis- 


ory Group from the present 685 to around 1,650 officers 
and men. 


Although Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia were barred, 
under the Geneva accord, from joining a military alliance, 
all three Indo-Chinese states were included by special pro- 
tocol in the area given protection by the subsequently 
formed Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Action on 
the territory of any of those states, to help repel aggres- 
sion, is to be taken only “at the invitation or with the 
consent of the government concerned.” 


COMMUNIST AID TO RED REGIME IN NorRTH VIET NAM 


The campaign of terrorism and sabotage waged by the 
Vietminh in South Viet Nam may have been undertaken 
in part to divert attention from economic and political 
problems in North Viet Nam. The prosperity of the South 
has been a source of increasing embarrassment to Ho Chi 
Minh’s lieutenants. Population in the North has risen 





“ About half of the 685 members of the Advisory Group are commandos trained in 
airborne tactics. 
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from 13 million to 16 million in half a decade, and although 
rice production has increased substantially in the past year, 
there has been little increase in the output of subsidiary 
crops. Because rice is exported from North Viet Nam to 
pay for capital goods, there is no more food per capita than 
in the hungry years of struggle against the French. 


Rice rations have been reduced since 1955 from 28 to 
seven pounds per person a month. A dispatch to the New 
York Times from Hanoi, Feb. 28, said that city had a run- 
down look and that the people seemed overworked. Revolts 
occurred in 1956 and 1958 in protest against forced collec- 
tivization and police brutality. According to recent re- 
ports, about 85 per cent of the population is opposed to 
the government, but Ho is strongly entrenched behind his 
police, a 350,000-man army, and a horde of informers. 


North Viet Nam has received vast amounts of economic 
aid from the Soviet Union and the satellite nations. At 
last September’s North Vietnamese Communist Party Con- 
gress, Russia undertook to finance Ho Chi Minh’s new 
five-year plan, promising road building assistance, power 
stations, and machine tool factories, together with almost 
$500 million in grants.22 China also has tried to gain the 
favor of the Moscow-oriented Vietnamese Communist Party 
by extensive loans and economic aid. Peiping announced 
in 1955 that it had made grants of $350 million to Hanoi, 
and on Feb. 18, 1959, Red China and North Viet Nam 
signed an agreement under which North Viet Nam received 
$168 million in economic aid. 


As a national as well as Communist leader, Ho is aware 
that he cannot hope to be a symbol of independence so 
long as his half of divided Viet Nam seems to be no more 
than a satellite of the big Communist powers. Alone, North 
Viet Nam is small and weak. Reunited with the South, 
Viet Nam would gain some freedom of maneuver in the 
Communist bloc.2* Ho has sent his infiltrators into South 


Viet Nam to “accelerate the revolutionary liberation of 
the South.” 


_™ Leo Cherne, “Deepening Red Shadow Over Vietnam,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 9, 1961, p. 11. 


™“The Hazards Before Seato,” London Economist, April 1, 1961, p. 10. 
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